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nals likely to be available to practitioners. When researchers become involved in an experimental program and its evaluation, their interest in abstract questions and "pure" research sometimes leads to a gap in communications about organizational matters that affect program implementation.
Correctional administrators and practitioners, on the other hand, tend to be untrained in translating theoretical propositions into programs, unfamiliar with research principles, and suspicious of research as "impractical" or simply too slow in providing practical answers. Their concerns center on practical problems of implementation and in the long-term implications of the program outcomes for their job and the organizations, Even in those areas where there appears to be a growing convergence of theory and practice (such as behavioral psychology and juvenile justice system diversion programs), there are limited efforts to incorporate basic research advances into diversion programs and limited involvement of academic researchers in the development and evaluation of action programs beyond their university-based, laboratory-like settings (Binder and Binder, no date).
Although researchers have become more involved in correctional program evaluation in the past decade, there has been limited evaluator input into program design. Because the evaluator's findings have often been negative, they may have intensified the views of program administrators and practitioners of researchers as dangerous and/or bothersome "outsiders." Ways need to be found to encourage program administrators and staff to call on evaluators' conceptual skills to aid in the planning and development of theoretically sound, evaluable programs and to gain their support in seeing that the program is implemented as planned. Administrators would be more likely to do so if researchers were more sensitive to the needs, problems, and demands of the users of their research (Shah 1976).
The vested interest of administrators and practitioners in the outcome of experimental programs also may frustrate the acquisition of dependable knowledge by leading to the subversion, even if inadvertent, of the integrity of programs in efforts to assure their success or failure. The researcher or evaluator must closely monitor program implementation to prevent such subversion, often at the cost of cooperative relationships with program personnel. In some instances, the evaluator may have to modify selection criteria, program components, or elements in the research design to maintain the goodwill of program personnel as well as that of community residents (Empey and Erickson 1972).
The involvement of university-based researchers in the development of intervention programs does not, however, necessarily guarantee adequateention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
